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PREFACE. 


The statistics gfiveu in this report have been supplied to me by 
Pirzada Gulam Mohammad, a young under-graduate who has re¬ 
mained in touch with the manufacturers for some time. It is very 
diflBcult to get reliable figures regarding volume and cost of produc¬ 
tion sales and prices from the dealers but he has been able to attain a 
fair measure of success in this direction. 

The help given to us by Mr. M. G. Kotibhaskar, Director of 

Industries and Commerce, in the conduct of the Survey and the com¬ 
pilation of my report is thankfully acknowledged. For the facts and 
recommendations in the report, however, Pirzada Gulam Mohammad 
and I alone are responsible. 

Srinagar August 1938. R. K. Bhan. 
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Economic Survey of Silverware Industry 

AND 

TRADE IN KASHMIR. 
INTRODUCTORY. 


The traditional artistic bent of mind possessed by the Kashmir 

artisan has been manifested in diverse forms. The production of 

silverware is one of them. Silver is one of the two precious metals, 

prized from times immemorial. The production of silver goods has a 

long history everywhere in the world, since they have been demanded 

at every time by richer classes of people. But the deftness of the 

Kashmiri worker has affected considerably this production, and 

Kashmir silver is prized everywhere for the beauty and art which it 
embodies. 


Kinds of goods produced. There are two chief varieties of 

Silver goods (a) plain and (6) engraved. 

It IS the engraved silverware which exhibits the skill of the 
Kashmiri artisan. Plain silver goods of Kashmir do not compare 
favourably with those of other parts in British India, as the former 

alsV^th^^ \ and-made while the latter depend on machine- power 

made goods. The following goods are being manufactured 

Tea and dinner sets (complete or in parts), coffee-sets cuns 
turn lers. boxes and trays of various sizes, cigar aiid cigarette cal 

vases betel ilan °T’. T'"” 

etc slid! fofdTff’’*’ * •'otee.boats 

litr Kashmiri dining sets 

hke 4 „te,,s j„gs, etc. These and other arlick 

0 general demand are kept in a finished state ready for sale bn 
Other kinds of goods can be ordered Tit. it u • !• 

master in imitation and any odd sort f f d 

him. ^ ° goods can be reproduced by 



PROCESSES OF PRODUCTION. 


The main processes in the case of engraved silver-ware are 
preparation of the required article (from the raw material), engraving, 
cleaning and gilding (if necessary). First comes the function of the 
smith. Pure silver is melted and copper is mixed with it. Absolutely 

pure silver cannot produce good articles. If there is 4 ®/o adultera¬ 
tion only mixed with it, it is hall-marked. It is cut, hammered and 
forged into particular shapes. If a certain ware be complicated and 
contains parts like a handle, a lid or a spout, the smith handles these 
by parts and joins them later on. The ware is subjected to a prelimi¬ 
nary process of cleaning in sulphuric acid and handed over to 
the engraver. There is no separate class of silver refiners. 
The refining of silver is also done by the silversmiths. The 
engraver fills the article with lac from inside and then be¬ 
gins to work on the outside surface with the hammer and 
the engraving pencil, the lac being used to make the surface a little 
hard for the execution of the work. The smaller curved or crooked 
parts are engraved upon separately. The lac is removed and it 
is cleaned for the second time, after which it is again sent to the 
smiths who remove any deformities that may have been produced in 
its shape during the process of engraving. Two types of engraved 
work are produced at this stage; engraved on both sides and engraved 

only on one side with a plain surface on the other. There is no real 

engraving work done on both surfaces in any case. While the surface 
on one side is carved upon, impressions are produced on the othei 
side, which may be cleaned by a cleaning wheel or allowed to remain 
as they are. In the latter case, the article is said to have double 
sided carving. The engraver prepares the design in accordance 
with the instructions of the dealers and has neither any model before 
him nor any outline drawn on it, to guide him. 

The last stage comes when the ware is subjected to cleaning for 
the third time in an elaborate manner. It is alternately put in 
fire and water several times and cleaned thoroughly with a bui: . 
It is rubbed with " ruby dust” and sent to the polisher for being 

polished. 

In the case of articles to be gilt, the polishing is done after gild¬ 
ing The gilder is a diflferent artisan who is a specialist in his art. 
The whole work is done by hand and no machine is used at any 
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stage. Ev en for purposes of turning out sheets of silver, hand work 
only is used, whereas in places outside the State machines are being 
used for this purpose. 

In the case of plain silverware the processes are simpler. After the 
smith shapes the wares they are sent to the polisher. Unlike the 
engraved articles, polishing work is done generally by a machine, 
which increases the beauty and the general look of the ware. In the 
case of plain work the dealer must give a much larger quantity in 
weight to the manufacturer than what he actually gets back in the 
form of articles manufactured. It is estimated that he should give 
him 1400 tolas, if he desires to get 1000 tolas net back from him. The 
balance may be returned in the form of waste silver and can be used 
again. The smith has to put in strenuous and skilful work to prepare 
plain work. In the case of goods sent for engraving he does not 
worry much about slight deformities in shape as these can be covered 
by the engraving work, but in the case of plain work, the article 
should be beautifully shaped by him before it is cleaned and polished. 
Again, polishing here must be of a superior type and so the expenses 
on this account are also higher than in the case of engraved goods. 

Appliances.—The appliances used are all of a simple type. The 
engraver requires a small hammer and a pencil to carve. A smith 
requires big and small hammers, anvil and other forging tools. The 
polisher requires a “ Brandisher The charkgar ( cleaner ) has got 
an ancient type of cleaning wheel, worked by hand. Machinery 
has not been introduced anywhere xcept in polishing. 

Designs—By designs in silverware we mean either the particular 

forms and shape given to goods in their manufacture, or the form of 

engravings carved upon these. The former vary according to the 

tastes of the customer who places orders for them as also on the 

general fashion in vogue. Foreign catalogues of wares are consulted 

for manufacturing articles of new designs. In engraving, the follow¬ 
ing are common designs :— 

Chinar pattern, Persian pattern, Lotus pattern, Hazasa pattern 
etc. In modern times there is a greater demand for shawl pattern. 
The manufacturers have now realised the popularity of some particu¬ 
lar designs and they respond to the popular demand by specialising 
m these. Some of the common designs, embodying inferior as well 

as superior work, are shown in plates A to D, tLngh some of these 
have grown out of date. 
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POSSIBLE IMPROVEMENTS IN PRODUCTION & DESIGNS. 

The processes of production can be improved if suitable 
machinery be introduced at some stages, where it can materially 
improve upon hand labour. For instance, sheets can be more easily 
turned out by a machine than by hand. This will no doubt throw 
some smiths out of work but it will add great facility to trade and 
will increase the pace of production. It will decrease the costs and 
enable the local production of plain silverware to compete more 
eflfectively with that of other places. 

Polishing by machine is a necessity though all goods cannot be 
subjected to this type of polish, and hand polish, will continue to have 
its sphere of usefulness, especially in engraved goods. Polishing 
machines are run with electric power and there is thus a great econo¬ 
my of hand labour. The work is executed with quickness. It imparts 
a better brilliance to the article and the polish lasts longer, though 
it is a little more expensive. 

There are at present four machines belonging to :— 

1. Maqbul Shah—Syad Hamid-pura. 

2. Vidh Lai Shumboo Nath. 

3. Amira Brothers. 

4. Gulam Mohammad. 

Only No. 2 is the firm of silver-smiths. No. 1 & 4 execute any kind 
of work entrusted to them by others. They do not depend on only silver 
polishing, as the volume of that work is small. They polish other 
metals also. On the whole they have not enough work as all silver¬ 
ware is not sent to them for polish. It is therefore necessary that 
all polishing work of plain-ware should be done by machines. No 
doubt it will again raise the question of creating unemployment 
among the hand polishers. But this cannot be helped, if trade is to 
be developed. They can, however, depend on the increase in en¬ 
graved goods. "W^ith the introduction of polishing machines, the 
polishers have already suffered. In Srinagar there is one mohalla 
known as “ Roshanagar Mohalla ’’ which is inhabited by this class 
of people, who have inherited this profession from generations. They 
are passing through hard times and depend now on other allied 

occupations such as sharpening of tools (Kharan). 

In the sphere of designing there is no perceptible improvement. 
Here and there a suggestion has been dropped by an intelligent 
customer possessing an artistic bent of mind and the worker has 
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taken it up and executed it with remarkable accuracy. Even if such 
off-hand sugg^estions are given more frequently, the development of 
designs cannot be brought about systematically. The artisans have, 
at present, neither the opportunity nor any incentive to originate 
new designs. The wages paid to the engravers do not vary according 
to the designs or degree of workmanship but depend upon the 
weight or size of the article as a whole. Under such conditions they 
have no incentive to improve substantially the quality of their work 
or originate new designs. They are in fact dissatisfied with the 
middleman-dealer who supplies them work but does not pay them 
adequately, thus failing to bring out the best out of them. 

There is a clear necessity for the evolution of new designs. 
The services of a trained designer are necessary in this behalf. He 
should give advice regarding designing to all workers. The artisans 
should also be given direct encouragement in the form of prizes or 
bonus in addition to wages for suggesting and executing new 
designs, which are likely to become popular. The Government 
Technical Institute should make a contribution in this direction. 

In order to protect the originators of new designs against 
imitation by competitors, they should be helped in getting them 
registered. At present the artisans do not even know of the already 
existing law on this subject. When they are assured of Government 
help in this behalf, they will get an incentive to exert themselves. 
The law regarding designs and patents should however be modified 

so as to make it easier for people in lower rungs of life to take 
advantage of it conveniently. 

There is a tendency among manufacturers to adulterate silver 
with copper above the necessary minimum of 4 :% to produce alloy. 
The unwary customer has no immediate means of testing the exact 
strength of silver. When copper is mixed in this manner the metal 
offers greater resistance to the worker, since it becomes harder. This 
practice is.thus unfair to the worker also. It is therefore advisable 
that the metal-ware offered for sale as hall-mark should be genuine. 

Should Government take some active steps and introduce 
stringent measures to check this fraud, or should an association of 
the manufacturers be formed, at the initiative of the Government, 
to exercise such an effective control over the manufactures and sales, 
t at cheating becomes impossible ? The latter alternative is prefer¬ 
able and It can work under Government supervision and get necessary 
racilities from it. 
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Raw Material. The chief raw material is silver metal, though 
little quantities of copper are also required. The manufacturers can 
get raw silver from local sarafs—vrho specialise in this trade or im¬ 
port it directly under bond. It is generally obtained from dealers 
in Bombay or Karachi who arrange to send it here in bars, i.e., 
quantities of 3000 tolas or more under bond. The payment of customs 
duty on its entry into the boundaries of the State is thereby avoided. 
The import of raw material presents certaia special problems. Its 
price is fluctuating and depends upon conditions of world demand and 
supply. The changes in prices are taking place quickly and communi¬ 
cated by telegraph, telephone and the wireless. No trader or manufac¬ 
turer can afford to take the risk of keeping large stocks of raw mate¬ 
rial with himself. These difficulties assume greater proportions owing 
to the distance which separates it from the centre of supply and the 
absence of railway communication between Srinagar and Rawalpindi 
or Jammu. If prices of goods are quoted on the basis of present rates 
of silver and the execution of work takes some time, during which 
fluctuation in price take place, the manufacturer may lose or gain 
much In any case there is so much of risk that his business assumes 
the character of speculation. It can thus be easily understood that 
a satisfactory export market for such gioods is difficult to ^ui t up 
under such hampering conditions. It is owing to these difficulties, 

making it difficult for manufacturers to maintain large stocks of raw 
material, that orders are not being promptly carried out and the 

interests of the trade suffer thereby. 

The payment of customs duty * is a hinderance to the develop¬ 
ment of manufacture and export. Wholesale silverware dealers from 

British India desire to send raw material for being sent back in the 
form of finished goods, but they have to face the difficulty of customs 
duty If it ’n^ere possible for the Government to give refund of duty on 
silver re-exported in the form of silverware, it would lead to the de¬ 
velopment of manufacture and trade, and guarantee more work to the 


W3fff6 68/rD.6rSi t 

There is yet another, though smaller source of supply of raw 
material-the trade from Central Asia which passes through Kashmir 
brings along with it silver metal also, called "Yame.” 

The payment of freight eharges on raw material as well as the 

finished produet, which has to be packed properly befo re despa^ 
^The cu^om tariff regarding silver is given in appendix A. 
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necessitating an increase in weight, is another obstacle in (Jeveloping 
trade ami production. 

SYSTEM OF PRODUCT ON 


The system of production is the same as exists in all other 
cottage industries in Kashmir. It is similar to the old domestic 
system in England, which existed tliere before the Industrial ii**vo¬ 
lution. The merchants are the middlemen between the pro<Jucors and 
consumers. They are big dealers or manufacturers who tinance tho 
industry and trade. They get raw material and hand it over to one 
class of people, smiths. After getting the articles from smiths tln*y 
send these to engravers and thence to polishers. The third process 
of cleaning is done by Charkgars, especially in the case of plain 
silverware. All these workers are responsible to the dealers for tho 
proper execution of work and get wages accordingly. A number of 
workers work generally together under their head workman, called 

i f it 1 « 

master.* The workshop is run in a rented house though some of the 
artisans work singlehanded or with the help of their family members 
at their own houses. A few merchants get work executed under their 
own supervision. Whether the work is conducted in a workshop or at 
the home of the worker, he has no worry about the raw material or 
the finished product, but generally he has to find his own. accommo¬ 
dation for the workshop and invariably he has to get his own tools. 
The master workman is responsible to the manufacturer for the eflS- 
cient completion of work and the other workmen are all his sub¬ 
ordinates working under his direction and supervision. 


VOLUME OF PRODUCTION. 

A comprehensive table giving volume of production of diflerent 

firms is given in appendices B. and C. The total quantity produced 

in a 3’^ear does not sell in the same j’ear but is carried forward to the 

next year. There is no decrease in the volume of production from 
year to year. 

COST OF PRODUCTION. 

An analysis of cost of prodiictiou has been made and details 
given regarding dififerent types of articles in Appendices D and E. 

It is found therein that the wages paid to a smith are Rs. 6/8 per lOO • 
tolas for producing simpler goods and Es. 9/- for those with less 
simple shape. The wages range from Es. 12/- to Es. 20/- per 100 
tolas m the case of complex forms, e.g., octagonal cigarette cases and 
tea sets, ornamental dinner sets. These goods are sold generally by 
piece or at a rate of not less than 14 A s. a tola. 

1. Cleaner, ^ 
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PRICES AND PROFITS. 

It has been found that the margin of gross profits indicated by 
the difference between selling price and the cost of production does 
not exceed Rs. 6/8 per 100 tolas. There are other expenses incurred 
by the firms during the process of manufacture or after the goods are 
finished but before their sale. These are small and mostly selling 
charges. 

1. Cleaning of wares before the goods are sent to the engraver 
is generally got done by the firms themselves. This is a very simple 
process but a little expense is to be incurred on this account. 

2. Interest on investment. 

3. Rent of buildings. The firm hires a shop where the goods 
are sold but in certain cases it hires a workshop also for the workers 
{e. g., Gunjoo House). 

4. Income tax. 

6. License charges to municipality. 

6. Conveyance charges. 

7. Payment to salesmen and clerks. 

8. Wastage. 

9. Miscellaneous expenses. 

After deducting all these expenses, net profits can be determined. 

The average prices have been quoted in appendices D & E. The 
prices vary according to the cost of raw material and the difference 
of workmanship executed in each case, Le., so far as shaping, finishing 
and engraving are concerned. It may vary from Re. 0-9-6 a tola to Re. 1 
a tola. Since the goods are not standardized, the evil of determining 
prices by mutual discussion between the purchaser and the seller pre¬ 
vails and it is the latter who generally stands on better ground, and 
outwits the former. A remarkable change which has now taken 
place in the sales is that the prices are quoted according to the 
weight of the article and not by piece, though the latter system still 
prevails in the case of special types of goods. When prices are paid 
according to each piece, the seller is free to value his goods at any 
level he likes and exact the highest possible price from the custo¬ 
mer. Fixation of price by weight is a step in the direction of stand¬ 
ardization. ^ r,^ t 

The manufacturers say that they do not earn a net profit oi more 
than Rs. 3 per 100 tolas. While making this statement they under-esti¬ 
mate the profit. In the case of work executed for the Government 
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or His Highness’ private Departments the margin is higher though the 
work is also superior. They state that they were paid annas six per 
tola as wages on silver supplied to them for this work. This comes to 
®/o including wages. The profits can be larger in case the goods do 
not possess genuine raw material and will therefore vary directly in 
proportion to the amount of fraud perpetrated on the customers. The 
prices of goods outside the State vary on account of the following 


reasons :— 

1 . Freight charges have to be paid. If a small article is sent 
by a postal parcel, it becomes expensive. In the case of lorry traffic 
the charges are Rs. 2 to Rs. 3 per maund from Srinagar to Rawal¬ 
pindi and thence railway fare, (which is not high) is also to be paid. 
The goods are generally carried by the sellers or their agents along 
with themselves and so they have to pay the railway freight at a 

higher level; rates of luggage for passenger train being higher than 
those for goods traffic. 

2. Expenses incurred by the salesmen. The manufacturers send 
their representatives outside Kashmir in winter with goods for mar¬ 
keting. They have very little work in winter in Srinagar and try to 
get customers in different British Indian cities. They have to incur 

expenses on their travelling, boarding and lodging, in addition to 
other miscellaneous expenses. 

3 . There is no fixed market price and the price will vary accord¬ 
ing to the convassing capacity and tact of the salesman. There is 
much latitude for variation in the case of goods sold by piece. 

4 . At the end of winter, if goods remain unsold the sales¬ 
man will effect the sales at a very low price to obviate the necessity 
of getting the goods back to Kashmir. 

Under such conditions quotations of outside prices will not be 

accurate. Due to the above causes and competition among the firms 

the range of net profits is not higher for goods sold outside Srinagar 

than what it is here. Some of the middlemen assert that the prices 

outside Srinagar are less than at home due to reasons mentioned 
above. 

Demand. The demand is local and outside. The former is not 
large, especially in the case of engraved goods. The people of this 
place have got a very great demand for silver ornaments and other 
plain things required for presentation at the time of marriages. 

uch work is executed by a set of artisans, known as silver and gold 
smiths and are not included in this survey. Some demand for silver- 
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ware arises of course on behalf of the high Grovernment officials, rich 

merchants and the palace. Silverware merchants depend upon 

exports or on visitors who come here and make purchases either 

in their shops or at the exhibition, as is evident from the 
statement given in appendices B & C. Exports of each firm and 

total exports are also given in it. 

It is mostly the engraved ware which is demanded outside as the 
plain silverware of this place, entirely manipulated with hand cannot 
compete with the machine-made things available outside. In spite 
of this disadvantage against plain silverware, it is exported on 
account of the following reasons :— 

(a) Hand made goods are believed to be more durable than 
machine made ones, 

(&) Goods made here by hand possess diverse designs and 
forms, e. g., octagonal, while machine-made ones are generally 
plain. 

(c) Some customers prefer hand-made goods on account of 
their special prejudice in their favour. 

The tastes and preferences of each province for each class of 
goods cannot be easily committed to writing, but from the informa¬ 
tion collected from the exporters, it is evident that engraved ware goes 
to almost all parts of India, especially to Madras, Karachi, Bombay and 
parts of U.P. and plainware to parts of the Punjab and Nagpur, while 
gilt silver-ware goes particularly to Bengal. There are no trade 
connections with Europe or America. Wholesale dealers in British 
India to whom goods are sent from Srinagar may have developed 
some. 

SALE AND MARKETING ORGANIZATION. 

Reference has already been made to the methods of sale while 
discussing other topics. The sales organization is entirely in the 
hands of the firms of manufacturers who get the goods from the 
workers in a finished state and deposit them carefully in their shops. 
Each firm keeps a nicely decorated show-room and the finished 
silverware is tastefully exhibited there. The methods of sale are the 
following :— 

(a) The customer goes directly to the sale shop or is invited 
there by tlie agent of the firm. It is very rarely that he returns 
without making any bargain, partly due to the extraordinaiy puisu- 
asive powers of the professional salesman and partly due to 
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the impression created by the attractive display of goods, of various 
designs and forms. 

(6) The salesman goes with his box full of goods round the 
^ house-boats, in and around the city or to Ihill stations oi anywhere 

else where he expects to get a purchaser. 

(c) Sale by export, in response to orders, which are generally 
placed by old customers or their friends. 

(d) Sale at the exhibition in Srinagar and in exhibitions in other 
parts of British India. 

(e) Sale by agents in British India. Goods may be sold to big 
dealers with established business reputation or personally to 
customers. The sale agent must be very shrewd and tactful. 

A list of bigger and smaller manufacturers is given in appendices 
’ B & C. Each owner of a firm is very closely connected with the 
production and trade and keeps himself well informed about develop¬ 
ments, here or outside, which might affect his concern. 

These merchants and their sales agents are the only middlemen 
between the producer and the consumer here in Srinagar. The 
agents are the paid servants of the merchants and hence no commis¬ 
sions Bxe charged by them. The Sarafs or suppliers of raw material 
earn a commission of 8 as. per lOO tolas. In case silver is purchased 
from Yarkandies, the “ DalaP’ (middleman) at the sarai gets a similar 
payment. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR DEVELOPING DEMAND & SALE. 

1. The suggestions made in connection with the improvements 
in production and designing, if carried out, will stimulate damand. 

2. Goods should be standardized and their prices fixed. The 
silverware merchants’ association working under Government Depart¬ 
ment of Industries should affix its seal to each piece manufactured, 
certifying its genuine silver content and the quality of workmanship, 
in absence of which the customers are at sea while discriminating 
between different types of goods. 

3 . Printed catalogues of silverware should be prepared by the 
joint effort of all the manufacturers or by the Department of Indus¬ 
tries and Commerce, so that purchases by order will be made on a 
large scale. The manufacturer should also make sure that the goods 

supplied in response to an order are exactly of the same description 
as demanded by him. 

4. Business honesty should be developed and the old ideas of 
charging the customer, whatever can be exacted from him should be 
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discarded. Fixed prices should be charged and the talents wasted 
at present by the ingenious convasser in securing a customer by 
any means whatsoever should be utilised in some other direction. 
The satisfied customer should be the keynote of the sales policy. 
The methods of sale by hawkers also needs definite improvement. The 
interests of trade would demand the stoppage of hawking practice 
altogether, if it cannot be reformed. 

5. Facilities should be afforded to the firms for exhibiting their 
goods at different exhibitions in British India. 

6. No octroi duty should be charged on goods returned unsold 
form places outside Srinagar, on their re-entry. 

7. Similarly no customs duty should be charged on goods return¬ 
ed unsold from British India. 


WOEKMEN. 

Numbers. The following classes of workmen are engaged in the 
manufacture of silverware. Their Kashmiri names are given against 
each one of them;— 


Smiths 

Engravers 

Gilders 

Polishers 

Cleaners 


Khar. 

N akash. 
Zarkob. 
Eoshangar 
Charkgar. 


These artisans are now scattered throughout the city but origin¬ 
ally they occupied exclusively selected localities or mohallas, some¬ 
times named after them, for instance, Eoshangar Mohalla for 
polishers, Sazari Bazar and Jama Musjid for smiths. The number 
of artisans engaged in each class of work and their dependents is 
given in appendix F. The industry is thus able to sustain 1112 souls, 
in addition to merchants who sell finished product and the savafs who 
supply the raw material. The number of the latter is 36 and their 
dependents approximate 150. Thus the whole industry and trade 
affords employment to 290 active workers, 1002 dependents, i. e., 1292 
in all, excluding clerks, sales agents and those engaged in its trans¬ 
port. The workmen consist of people of all ages and skill, working 
in different establishments, headed by master workmen. Appendix G 
gives the details of workers in different establishments for each type 
of work. The total number of establishments is 66, out of which the 

largest number, viz. 60, consists of those where the number of work¬ 
men is less than 6. 
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Wages— Both time and piece wages systems obtain in the 

industry. The master workman gets work from the firm owner and 

is paid wages according to the weight of the article. He gets wages 

after completion of the work but may get advances also. Raw 

material of a specified weight may be used in producing one big 

article or a number of small ones, but the wage bill will be the same 

The engraver may work upon the whole surface of an article or only 

a part of it but wages will depend upon the weight of the article in 

question. He is thus able to gain in the case of articles which are 
not wholly engraved. 

• +V, workers are employed by the master-workmen 

m the workshop and are paid wages by month. In the case of 

establishments where workmen belonging to different families work- 

together, It IS easy to collect wages statistics, but in the case of 

family workshops where only members of one family work it is 

difficult to compute wages separately. Wages are paid to workmen 

Ts^Soffig s“ -k 

.. zr.r--ZS' 

s ill and out-turn. There are workers of all ages in tkft i u 

the beginners, being children get the In workshop, 

attainment of skill. In the case of smiths nil « ^ 

a man and reduces his earning power but in th “^capacitates 

wa.es paid to suiorf nl 1 L,s ITJT’ “ 

management of his workshon It wjfl K u ^ f ^'^'^lon and the 
job, though demanding more skill and I engravers’ 

smiths, does not carry higher wages The^^oTh 

All polisherdc ::ee dtend’e " 

other metals also. Those who nol Okclasively, some polish 

to Rs, 25/- p. m. ^ silverware only, earn from Rs. 16/ 

. The gilders, whose number email i * i 

m. that of pp . ^ Bs. 20/-to b“' w“p“ m' “ 

Iwtween fc^OMo o'**' ““atUy wates range 

* / ^ X/t IXlt 
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If we calculate the average wages earned by each class of 
workman, the total wages earned by all silverware workers will 
roughly approximate fifty thousand rupees per year and this is 
corroborated by the wage statistics furnished by the dealers. The latter 
are likely to err on the side of exaggeration and their estimate exceeds 

fifty-two thousands rupees. 

In addition to wages, workers get some amenities such as 
daily tea at midday and tobacco all the day, whenever needed. 
Food is sometimes supplied. The master workman fixes up the 
wages of each workman on an estimate that he makes of his 
working capacity and his out-turn. When the month expires he 
finds that he produces more work than he anticipated. The difference 
between the stipulated wages and what he ought to receive in 
proportion to his work is partly appropriated by the master-workman 
and partly credited to a reserve, spent in affording these amenities. 
Workmen are also paid extra wages for overtime work and served 

with tea by the master workman. 

If a worker reaches his workshop late by half an hour, he may 
be served with a reprimand only, but if he is delayed by a longer 
duration, his half day’s wages will be deducted. The workers com¬ 
plain that wages have fallen during the last 12 or 16 years. They say 
that smiths used to get Rs. 12/- and engravers Rs 10/- per lOO tolas of 

silver against Rs. 7 /-and Rs. 3 /-(at the most) respectively earned at 


present. 

General conditions of work. Smiths—They generally work at 
their own home. Some of them are attached to workshops like the 
Ganjoo House. While at home they work from 8 in the morning till 
10 in the evening with intervals of rest for tea, meals and prayers. 
They generally work for 9 to 10 hours a day. They do not require 
exercise, as their ordinary work demands muscular strain. 

Engravers— They work generally in workshops rented by a 
master workman. They work for 9 hours a day. 


Other workers ~ Most of them work at home but some are attach¬ 
ed to workshops. They also work for 9 hours a day. All of the 
workers enjoy Friday. They enjoy other holidays also, as given 

below ••— 

Occasion 

Ids ... 

Qther religious festivals 


» i « 


No. of days. 

6 . 

12 . 
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Trips to almond gardens in spring ... ... ... 2. 

Trips to Shalamar or Nishat ... ... ... 2. 

Miscellaneous ... ... ... ... 4. 

Fridays ... ... ... ... ... ... 52. 

Total 78. 


The habit of enjoying holidays and going to gardens is a healthy 
one, common to almost all the artisan classes in Kashmir. It is interest¬ 
ing to observe big groups of these workers in doongas in the Dal Lake 
in summer. They forget all the cares of life in the midst of their enjoy¬ 
ment. They pool together their small contributions. The manner in 
which they do it is known as “Sonar Chai’^ (Goldsmith’s tea), which 

in its metaphoric sense has come to mean collection of per capita con¬ 
tributions for a common party. 


Standard of living. The standard of living of the workers is 
low. The work does not continue uniformly over the whole year. 

Want of ork and forced unemployment reduces them to debt. The 

family budgets of some of the workers in engraving and smithy are 

given in appendices J & K. Smiths are much better off than other 
workers. 

SYSTEM OF TRAINING. 


The artisans are generally following hereditary occupations. 
Silver-smiths were onginally black smiths and gunmakers. With the 
decrease in the demand for gunmaking, these workmen took to the 
production of silverware. Engravers and other workers have inherited 
their art. No new entrant is allowed in the trade from among peonle 
not belonging to it. The smiths have a strong prejudice in this r^ 

pect though engravers may train people belonging to other classes 
also. There is thus a sort of caste system in existence. 


in smithy the apprentice is slowly trained from the simnl^ 

process of heating a piece of iron and continuing the operations for 

6 whole day till he learns the more difficult'jobs 


old I? ranoorne”"'? t ioiontance of 

train 1 ncr fn fU i.- * designing requires improvement and 

Amarsingh TrcraiMUMtTf “stors of art.’ The 

tion and tho sons of artlaaiat„“ht to 

sans ought to receive special encouragement. 
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INDEBTEDNESS. 

The amount of indebtedness of each class of workers is given in 
detail in appendix I. Smiths are more heavily involved in debt than 
other classes. 62 ®/o of the former and 30 % of the latter are in debt. 
The master workmen are more in debt than the ordinary workers. The 
other classes are also in debt. They borrow from:— 

(а) Co-operative Credit Societies @ 9 %. 

(б) Money lenders @ 24 %. 

(c) Firm owners—without interest. 

(d) Shopkeepers—with or without interest. 

(e) Relatives—without interest. 

The causes of indebtedness are given below ;— 

(a) Social and religious ceremonies. 

(&) Illness. 

(c) Litigation. 

(d) Unemployment or less employment. 

(e) Ancestral debt. 

(/) Building or repairing of a house. 

(g) Change of business connections from one firm owner to 
another, necessitating return of advances. 

There is no specific co-operative credit society for the silverware 
workers. There ought to be one or two societies for each class of 
workers, especially smiths and engravers. At present some of the 
workers are members of a co-operative credit society along with 
workers belonging to other trades. The society cannot be so effi¬ 
cient in this manner. If members of the same caste and profession 
join in one society the organization will prove successful and afford 
a healthy check against their bad customs and extravagance. 

ORGANIZATION OF WORKMEN. 

There is no labour organization at present. The workers ought 
to have some sort of organization, not necesserily to develop an 
antagonistic attitude towards their master or manufacturer, but to 
remove their social and economic backwardness and to look after the 
general interests of the trade. As compared to other artisans the workers 
in this trade do not generally earn very low wages, but suffer from the 
effects of bad .social customs. The physical health of the engravers 
is particularly bad. That such an organisation can easily grow up 
will be facilitated by the comparatively small numbers of the workers 
in the trade. It should not, however, be thrust on them by outsiders 
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but grow from within. They should themselves realise its value and 
carry it on. 

The workers’ organization would insist on a more equitable basis 
for the distribution of different types of work among workmen by the 
manufacturers. It is alleged that the latter give more difficult work 
(preparation of complicated vessels) to one set and less difficult {i, 
preparation of simple ware) to others, though the wages in each are 

the same, f. e., according to weight. 

It will also remove all misgivings between the workers and the 

manufacturers and among the artisans and master workmen. 

ORGANISATION AMONG MANUFACTURERS. 

It is necessary that the manufacturers should also organise them¬ 
selves. The organisation should introduce a system of standardiza¬ 
tion of goods and affix its seal regarding genuine products. It should 
help the general interests of the trade and keep in touch on the one 
hand with the workmen and on the other with the customers. It can 
act as the mouthpiece of the industry before the Government. It 
can deal with problems affecting labour in general. It can improve 
the general tone of business integrity and establish a fresh and a 
higher standard of dealings with customers. It can also diminish 
the mutual antagonism among the manufacturers by adopting 
conventions regarding their dealings with customers and workmen. 
Any disputes that may arise between them can be decided by it. In 
this way a sense of discipline will grow and they will learn to 
respect each other. 


SUMMAEY OF SUGGESTIONS FOR THE DEVELOPMENT 

OF THE INDUSTRY 


1. Introduction of machines for turning out sheets by the 
facturers. 


manu- 


2. Reduction of customs duty on silver used in the manufac¬ 
ture of silverware for export or grant of a subsidy on the export of 

Silverware. 

3. Appointment of a designer. 

4. Facilities to be afforded for the registration of designs. 

5. Checking fraud in the use of the raw material. 

6. Fixing of prices of different goods. 

7. Present methods of sale by hawkers and sale agents to be 
improved and a better business morality to be developed. 

8. Issuing of a printed and a well illustrated catalogue. 

9. Grant of facilities to manufacturers for exhibiting goods in 

different exhibitions. 

10. No octroi duty to be charged on goods returned from places 
outside Srinagar on their re-entry. 

11. No customs duty to be imposed on goods returned as unsold 
from British India. 

12. Establishment of workers and manufacturers’ organisations 
separately, the two organisations to meet sometimes to discuss mat- 
teis of common interest and those which arouse suspicion and con¬ 
flict between labourers and manufacturers. 

13. Training of artisans’ sons in the Technical Institutes. 

14. Establishment of Go-operative Credit Societies separately for 
each class of silverware workers. 

15. Intiodnotion of measures for educating the working classes. 


IS 
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APPENDIX A. 

CUSTOMS TARIFF ON SILVER 

Under Bond 

1. Silver bullion and silver sheets and plates which have under¬ 
gone no process of manufacture subsequent to rolling— -/3/- as. 
per oz. 

2. Silver plate or silver manufactures, all manufactures, all sorts 
not otherwise specified—50 %. 

3. Silver thread and wire and silver leaf including imitation of 
gold and silver wire—62 ®/o. 

Indian Produce. 

Silver thread and wire 10 ®/o. 

No export duty is charged on the finished goods of silver. 


Statement showing the details of big firms. 

(APPENDIX E). YEAB 1993—94. (KATICK TO KATICK). FIRMS. 
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APPENDIX D. 


Statement showing average cost of production of plain silverware 

per 100 tolas. 


Raw material 

Wages to a smith 

(а) For preparing tea sets etc. 

(б) For preparing simpler articles like plates and 
thalis, etc. 

Wastage allowed to a smith 
Polishing and cleaning 


Rs. as. p. 
51 0 0 

6 8 0 

9 0 0 

10 0 
2 0 0 


Total {a) ... 60 8 0 

c ir • . , / ^ ••• 0 0 

Selling price per tola {a) ... Re. 0-10-6 

or Rs. 65-10-0 

Selling price (6) as. 11 a tola 
or 68-12-0 
APPENDIX E. 

Statement showing cost of production and sale price of engraved 

silverware. 



2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 


Average cost has been computed per 100 tolas. 


Cost of raw material, 94 totals of silver and 4 totals 
of copper 

Wages paid to a smith for preparing the articles 
Wastage allowed to a smith 

Wages paid to an engraver 
Polishing and cleaning 


Rs. as. p. 
51 0 0 

6 8 0 
10 0 
2 12 0 
10 0 


Total ... 62-4 0 

Selling price is Re. 0-11-0 per tola or Rs, 68-12-0 
per 100 tolas. 

If the articles are to be gilt, the gilding charges 
form an addition to the above. 

/ ‘V • I^S* £IS* pi 

(U One sided gilt ... 4 8 0 

-fii) Two sided gilt « 0 0 

Total ... (0 Rs. 66-12-0 

Hi) Rs. 68-4-0 

Average selling price* 12 as. a tola or Rs. 75 per 
100 tolas. 


♦Selling price has been noted down at the time of writing. 
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APPENDIX F. 

Statement showing the number of artisans and traders dependent 

on Silverware manufacture and trade. 

ARTISANS. 



Class of workers. 


Actual workers. 


Smiths 
Engravers 
Polishers 
Gilders (Zarkob) 
Cleaner '^(Chrak-gar) 


Dependents. 


126 

76 

25 

18 

15 


467 

243 

71 

41 

30 


-Total ■■■ I 260 I 

^They clean silver as well as other metalware. 



852 


TRADERS. 


1 . 

2 . 


Number of merchants 
QO sarafs 

Total 


16. 

20 . 


36. 


Total number of their dependents 150. (Approximately) 

APPENDIX G. 

sbomng workshops of each type eaployta. 

different numbers of workmen. employmg 

Class of Qrkrnen. 


Number of Establishments Employing. 



Class of Workshop. 


1 to 5 W^ork 
men. 


o to 10 
Workmen. 


10 to 20 

Workmen 


Smiths 
Engravers 
Polishers 
Gilders (Zarkob) 
Cleaners (Charkgar) 


More than 
20 

Workmen. 



Gland total of all establish 


ments 
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APPENDIX H. 


Statement of wages earned (Smiths.) 


(l) Master workman. 

1st class 
2nd class 
3rd class 
Ordinary workers 

1st class 
2nd class 


n 


>1 


n 


Rs. 40 per month. 
30 
25 




»» 


n 


18 
10 

2 to Rs. 10 per month. 






Children ... „ 

There are two exceptions : One Smith, (Haji Dass Joo of Hazuri 
Bagh) earns Rs. 75 p.m. and there is another who earns Rs. 50 p.m. 


ENGRAVERS 


Master workman : 1st class 

2nd class 
3rd class 

Ordinary workers 

1st class 
2nd class 
3rd class 

Exceptionally skilled Master 
man 


... Rs. 40 per month. 

... „ 30 to 35 per month. 

... „ 15 to 25 p.m. 

„ 12 to 15 p.m, 

„ 7 to 12 p.m. 

... „ 2-4 to 4 p.m. 

work- 

... „ 60 p.m. 


APPENDIX I. 

Statement showing the amount of indebtedness of 

different classes of workmen. 


Amounts borrowed from different sources. 


Class of 

workman 

c. c. 

Society 

Money 

lenders 

From 

firms 

Misc. 

' Total 



Rs. a. 


Rs. 

a. 

Rs. a. 

j Rs, a. 

Rs. 

a. 

Smiths. 

1800 0 

I • • 

1000 

0 

1655 0 

1827 0 

6282 

0 

Engravers. 

1350 0 

• t * 

1325 

0 

1290 0 

935 0 

^900 

0 

Polishers. 

550 0 

# a « 

300 

0 

800 0 

nil 

1150 

0 

Gilders and 
cleaners. 

33 0 

■ * 4 

• * 4 


1 

■ it 

1 

• t • 

700 

0 

Total .. 

4 • * 

• • • 

• • 4 


4 « • 

4 * * 1 

13032 

0 
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APPENDIX J. 

Family Budgets of Engravers. 


Class. 

Name and No, of the 
family members. 

1 

1 Working and non- 

working. 

1 

1 

1 

i 

Total income in Rs. 

1 

I 

Isfc. 

Ghani Nakesji son of 
Abdullah, Ju, Gari 
Musjid 8 in all. 

2 working. 

6 non-working. i 

43 

2nd. 

Salam Joo son of 
Aziz Joo, 7 in 

2 working. 

25 


all. 

5 non-working. I 



Expenditure 


Class. 

Pood. 

Cloth¬ 

ing. 

Hous¬ 

ing. 

Fuel. 

Light. 

j Snuff 
and 

1 Smoke. 

Mis. 

Saving or debt. 

1st. 

Es. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs, 


20* 

5. 

3. 

4. 

1-9-0. 

1. 

5. 

3-7-0. 





; 




Saving, 

2nd, ' 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Re. 

Rs. 

Rs. ! 

Re. 


16. 

2. 

1-8-0. 

2. 

0-12-0. 

1. 

2. 

0-4-0. 

_ 

_I 



! 




Deficit. 
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accumulated from previous years, when paddy was sold @ Es. 5 a Kharwar. 
^“{c) Payment of old debts. 





































































QUESTIONNAIRE FOR THE SURVEY 

OF 

KASHMIR ARTS AND CRAFTS 

SILVE&WABE 

PRODUCTION 

1. What are the principal articles of silverware produced by 
the local artisans ? 

2. What are the sub-divisions in the process of making the plain 
and engraved silverware ? Describe the processes and the skill re¬ 
quired. 

3. What are appliances used ? What scope does there exist 
for the introduction of machinery ? 

4. What are the designs ? Note the changes during the past 
twenty years or more. Whether improvement, if any, has been 
brought about by local people or by outsiders ? What further im¬ 
provements are possible ? 

6. How is the raw material obtained ? Are the methods most 
economical ? To what extent do the local men partake in securing 
the raw material ? Are there any people importing it direct ? 

6. Is it not possible to improve the finishing and polishing of 
these goods ? If so, what benefit can the workers secure ? 

7. Make estimates to show the costs of the raw material, the 

expenses including wastages and selling charges and the prices re¬ 
alized showing profits ? 

8. How is the work organized ? 

9. Is there any possibility for the standardization of goods ? 

10. What is the total quantity of silver imported into (1) Sri¬ 
nagar (2) Kashmir Province. How much is used for this trade ? 

11. How many silver refineries are there in Srinagar ? 

12. What is the total quantity of silverware made in Srinagar 

^d round about Srinagar ? What is the quantity exported, what are 
their values in rupees ? 
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18. Is there any import dnty on the raw material ? b 

any export duty on the finished goods ? If so, how much ? oln 

iii9/iiipu.l9;tioii of t8»riffg liolp tli 0 indiistTy ? 

14. What are the freight, transport and insurance charges? 
Uould any saving be effected ? 

15. What are the selling prices in the Jammu and Kashmir State, 
and in Lahore, Delhi, Karachi, Calcutta, Lucknow, Allahabad, Bom¬ 
bay, Madras and Nagpur ? Has any attempt been made to export 
these goods to other countries ? If so, with what result ? Has any 

attempt been made at studying the tastes of the Europeans ? Note 
the difference. 

16. How are the profits shared at present ? What commiss ions are 
charged by middlemen at different stages ? 

17. If possible ascertain the values and quantities of silverware 
made and sold by each of the important firms in a year. Take figures 
of three to five years, if possible. 

18. Discuss fully the nature of demand for different types of 
silverware. 

(а) Locally. 

(б) British Indian. 

(c) Foreign. 

19. Discuss measures for the stimulation of demand. 

20. What is the condition of marketing organization ? How can 
this be developed ? 

21. Are there any co-operative societies of any kind in the trade ? 

22. What is the total number of persons employed in the trade 
under the following heads :— 

(а) Merchants and dealers (stockists and shopkeepers) in 
finished ware. 

(б) Merchants and dealers, stockists is silver plate or ingots— 
further classify the artisans into skilled and unskilled. 

23. What is the number of people who are partly or wholly 

dependent on this trade? Verify from census reports or from other 
(jlovernment or private publications if any. Find out and note it 
possible any changes during past twenty years or more and give 

reasons for fluctuations, if any. 

24. Classify the establishments under the following heads:— 

1. Number of establishments employing less than 6 workmen. 
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2. Number of establishments employing from 6 to 10 work¬ 

men. 

3. Number of establishments employing from 10 to 20 work¬ 
men. 

4. Number of establishments employing more than 20 work¬ 
men. 

25. What are the wages for skilled and unskilled workmen ? 
What are the hours of work, the number of holidays, the regu¬ 
larity and diligence of workers ? How many days in a year is the 
work carried on ? 

26. What is the system of obtaining training at present ? What 
are the defects ? Can any improvement be effected ? 

27. What is the system of wages—piece or time ? Are there any 
other amenities offered to workers in addition to cash wages ? 

28. Prepare family budgets of two or three different types of 
workers in this trade. 

29. Is there any organization among the workers ? Do they feel 
the necessity of any organization ? 

30. Are the workers and employers in debt ? Prom whom do 

they borrow and at what rate ? Estimate the extent of indebtedness. 
Note down the chief causes of indebtedness. 

31. Register all the complaints from (1) producers (2) Artisans. 
(3) Merchants and (4) Customers or Consumers. 

32. Give any interesting detail you may have noticed during the 
inquiry. 


Note 


1. Figures should be carefully prepared. 


outline of the enquiry is indicated by the questionnaire 
given above. 

3. The other details should he enquired into in accordance with 

my instructions on spot. 


(Sd.) R, K. Bhan. 
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